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PEPPER’S WORLD HYPOTHESES 


I 


N World Hypotheses Stephen Pepper has applied the liberal 
I outlook of tolerance to the domain of metaphysics. This prin- 
ciple, long exercised in society, in religion, and in art, is a novelty | 
in metaphysics. Were it to triumph here, the following attitude 
would prevail. Philosophers would cease to be utter skeptics and 
would not repudiate all metaphysical systems. Yet they would 
refrain from accepting only one system and rejecting all others. 
That is, they would cease to be dogmatists. For a claim to cer- 
tainty is dogmatism to Pepper. Philosophers would regard all 
systems as dubitable, but would look favorably upon rival theories 
even if they were irreconcilable, provided they were found to be 
equally adequate. And Pepper assures us that there can be no 
doubt of this. The entire book aims to prove that the only 
possible rational outlook in metaphysics is the recognition of four 
alternative and exclusive world hypotheses, all equally adequate, 
among which no rational choice is possible. Once this equality 
is recognized, philosophers would admit the futility of most meta- 
physical controversy and ‘‘the big four’’ of philosophy—formism, 
mechanism, contextualism, and organicism—would settle down to 
mutual codperation with a limited autonomy provided for each.’ 

This new attitude in metaphysics I call toleration, although Mr. 
Pepper does not do so. Just as the democratic faith in the col- 
lective common man is compatible with critical doubts about the 
individual, so in metaphysics it is argued the epistemological faith 
in the totality of common sense (that knowledge of the common 
man) is compatible with doubt and distrust of each item of 
common-sense evidence.” Again, just as the civic principle of toler- 
ance is premised by the doctrine of equality of men, so metaphysical 
toleration presupposes equality of adequacy among systems. Like- 
wise, just as in society internecine warfare is suicide, so meta- 
physical polemic obfuscates the evidence. If four world hypothe- 


1 World Hypotheses. A Study in Evidence. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press. 1942. Pp. 2, 98-106, 331, 332. 
2P. 320. 
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ses can be demonstrated to be autonomous, then a world hypothe- 
sis contract should be drawn up guaranteeing the rights and the 
duties of each system.’ This in effect Mr. Pepper has done in his 
analysis of the merits and defects of the four adequate hypotheses. 
He has shown what each system has contributed to our knowledge 
of the world, and he has argued that the codperation of all the 
systems gives us more cognitive value than any one of them does 
separately. 

It is natural that this socialization of attitude in metaphysics 
should occur in the atmosphere of liberal democracy. For tolerance 
and codperation are the prevalent social concepts in our democracies 
today. Men were dogmatic in theology when there was but one 
supreme church, and were dogmatic rationalists in philosophy when 
there was absolute sovereignty in government. When, however, the 
sovereignty of church and state was disputed and rival authorities 
were set up, there resulted anarchy, civil war, and oppressive tyr- 
anny. Such social calamities convinced men that a new way must 
be found and the liberal principles of freedom and equality pro- 
vided the rational bases for this new attitude of toleration. The 
same process takes place in the intellectual field of metaphysics. 
Rival dogmatists destroy each other in relentless controversy and 
thus encourage the nihilist and the utter skeptic. But radical 
skepticism is self-refuting. If metaphysics is to survive, autono- 
mous and equal systems of categories should mutually respect each 
other and share their knowledge of the world.* 

It is, however, to be noted that social and political freedom are 
often based upon a reasoned belief in the equality and freedom of 
men. When those beliefs fade, men renounce tolerance and resort 
to suppression and absolutism. Likewise Pepper’s liberal attitude 
in metaphysics is based upon a reasoned belief in the equality and 
autonomy of four world hypotheses. If he can not rationally 
demonstrate these premises, then the attitude of toleration does not 
necessarily follow. For clearly Mr. Pepper does not advocate 
toleration toward every metaphysical hypothesis but only toward 
those which are equally adequate. If, therefore, a system is in- 
adequate or less adequate than another, it is not intellectually 
tolerated. Toleration toward any system demands rational ade- 
quacy of that system, and, if I understand the argument correctly, 
only the most adequate systems should be permitted. 

Thus the vestige of intolerance remains, since inadequate sys- 
tems are rejected. This does not entail their suppression. Mr. 
Pepper does not confuse social intolerance with metaphysical in- 
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tolerance, for he distinguishes between philosophies and philoso- 
phers. Inadequate systems are not advocated because they do 
not contribute fruitfully to our knowledge or because they fail 
internally. As social and political liberals we advocate the right 
of philosophers to promulgate inadequate philosophies. But as 
rational critics of world hypotheses, we discourage them. It is not 
a question of sufferance when a world hypothesis is inadequate, 
but rather one of rejection. However, instead of accepting one 
philosophy and rejecting all others, Pepper advocates the acceptance 
of four and rejection of all others. Thus instead of the autocratic 
reign of one system we have the rule of a privileged few, or the rule 
of the better class of hypotheses. This shows that the attitudes of 
social liberalism can not be wholly transferred to metaphysics. In 
favor of political tolerance it was argued that all men are free and 
equal. But in metaphysics reason is biased in favor of the most 
adequate systems and exacts allegiance to the best that reason can 
find. At least this must be the case if the tests of adequacy which 
Pepper advances are not irrational ones. 

Toleration in metaphysics in the sense in which I am ascribing 
it to Pepper is not a sentimental attitude of indulgence toward 
metaphysical speculation. It does not mean that we merely cease 
to disparage metaphysics. Nor does it mean that we permit all 
sorts of metaphysical hypotheses, regardless of value, to be ex- 
pressed and advocated in our society. This would be social liberal- 
ism. Tolerance for Pepper is a reasoned conviction, a belief based 
on evidence drawn from the history of philosophy that good phi- 
losophies are few and that only four are equally adequate. It is 
the paradoxical creed that four mutually exclusive and irrecon- 
cilable world theories are epistemically equally trustworthy. 

If this belief were based on non-rational preference or senti- 
mental attachments or practical consequences, it would not be quite 
as provocative and disturbing as it now is. Or if Pepper regarded 
the four adequate hypotheses as fictions, free constructions, orders 
of essences claiming no loyalty to fact, then it would be easy to 
accept their equality. But he claims that each system gives us 
insight into the world and is responsible to the facts. We thus 
get equally adequate epistemic insight from each system even though 
each insight is incompatible with the others. Again, if Pepper 
meant to say that the hypotheses are equally adequate cognitively 
because they are simply rearrangements of the same totality of 
world facts, differing merely in the utility or elegance of their 
arrangement, then the position would be plausible. But this is the 
conventionalistic theory of hypotheses, which he rejects unequi- 
vocally. Or if he had regarded world hypotheses as facts to be 
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studied detachedly but had not made any judgment upon them, his 
work would have the spirit of the abstract analysis of the history 
of philosophy. Though at first approach to the book one is led to 
think that this is what Pepper is doing, in the end his attitude is 
quite different. Instead of advocating a detachment from all 
world hypotheses and a study of them as objective facts, he 
advocates an acceptance of four of them. That is the attitude 
which is so puzzling. If it is to be endorsed, it must rest on a sound 
argument. 

Since Pepper claims to offer such an argument, I propose to 
examine its soundness. I wish first to discuss the rational tests 
for adequacy for world hypotheses which Pepper advances. Then 
I shall study the relation of Pepper’s exposition of the nature of 
evidence and hypothesis to the four major world hypotheses. 


II 


Obviously the history of philosophy shows many more systems 
than the four major types which Pepper approves. He has re- 
duced the multitude of metaphysical systems to four exclusive 
types by tests of adequacy which function in such a way that 
‘‘those which exhibited themselves as particularly inadequate 
would be rejected in favor of those which were relatively less 
inadequate.”’’ 5 

Adequacy must not be confused with truth. ‘“‘What about 
adequacy? Is not this simply another theory of truth... ? 
Clearly not... . Adequacy means nothing but degree of struc- 
tural corroboration, and for the details of what this means there is 
no authority but the actual world theories which have achieved 
such corroboration.’’® There is no universal sense in which the 
four systems are true, because each system has its own categorial 
interpretation of truth. But adequacy is a property exhibited by 
various systems of philosophy and connotes degree of structural 
corroboration, which in Pepper’s usage means the corroboration 
obtained by the support of one fact by another. Now, clearly, 
since the detailed nature of what is meant by structural corrobora- 
tion will vary in each of the four adequate types, it follows that 
the four systems can not unequivocally be said to be adequate. 
Each system could be said to be adequate in its own sense of that 
term. But all the four systems could not be said to be adequate in 
the same sense of that term. Adequacy in metaphysics is a hope- 
lessly ambiguous word, and no two systems are adequate in the 
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same sense if their categoriel sets and their mode of structural 
corroboration differ. 

Mr. Pepper is clearly aware of this situation. He writes, ‘‘How 
then do we discover that a theory is inadequate? By its own judg- 
ment of its own achievements in attaining complete precision in 
dealing with all facts whatever presented. A world theory, in other 
words, convicts itself of inadequacy. By its own logic, or refined 
canons of cognition, it acknowledges its own shortcomings.’’’ 
However, if each system is adequate only by self-judgment upon 
itself, how can Pepper judge that the four exclusive systems are 
equally adequate in the same sense of adequacy? For if he applies 
tests of adequacy they will be the specific tests for a specific kind 
of adequacy in only one of the four systems. 

Each system will set up its own tests for its own adequacy. 
In other words the logical and epistemological theory of evidence 
will be different for each distinct system. Therefore Pepper is 
unable to employ tests of adequacy common to all four systems, 
simply because there are no such common tests. But neither could 
he allege that the tests of adequacy were derived from a system 
not included in the four equally adequate ones. For if he did, then 
this fifth system would be either equal to or inferior to or superior 
to the other four in adequacy. Im all these cases the canons of 
cognition for one system would still have to legislate for the others, 
which we have been told is not permitted. On the other hand, if 
the tests of adequacy are taken from one of the four adequate 
systems, then one of them still dictates to the others, and this is 
illegitimate. 

This, then, is my first major criticism of Pepper’s view. I am 
unable to understand how he can employ the expression ‘‘equal 
adequacy’’ in any universal sense when speaking of the four 
hypotheses. I can not discover how the tests of adequacy could be 
universally applied to all systems. Nor how they could be em- 
pirically derived from the history of philosophy, since the tests 
could not be indigenous to one system alone, nor common to all, 
nor imposed upon them from without, at least if we insist that 
each hypothesis is the measure of its own success. 

Further, since adequacy is a property which varies in degree, one 
wonders how Pepper can establish equality of adequacy. For two 
of ‘‘the big four’’ are, he says, inadequate in scope, two in precision, 
so clearly in his estimation inadequacy in either of these aspects 
will balance inadequacy in the other; or, on the other hand, ade- 
quacy in one respect will balance adequacy in the other. But do 
they? Do we all equally esteem clarity of thought with compre- 
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hensiveness of system? This principle of the equality of scope 
and precision can not be self-evident in Pepper’s system without 
his being dogmatic. But if it rests upon the multiplicative con- 
firmation of mind with mind, then I doubt whether there is any 
fair evidence for it. For if all or most philosophers had equally 
esteemed precision and scope in their systems, why should the four 
best types exhibit inadequacy in either precision or scope? Is it 
because adequacy in both respects is impossible? Pepper has 
not given us any @ priori argument that adequacy in one respect 
is incompatible with adequacy in the others. Therefore, the test 
for equality of adequacy is, I believe, vague. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the difficulty of formulating the precise 
meaning of ‘‘equal adequacy,’’ Pepper does advance tests of ade- 
quacy, which he must do if his evaluations are rationally deter- 
mined. There are four tests: (A) scope, (B) precision, (C’) purity, 
(D) consistency. The first two are explicitly announced. The 
last is stated by indirection only. The third is derived from the 
root-metaphor theory of world hypotheses. I shall formulate each 
in turn and criticize its application to world hypotheses. 


III 


A. Scope is the first requirement of every world hypothesis. 
But it looks rather like a defining property of world hypothesis 
than a test of adequacy for one. For a world hypothesis claims 
to accommodate any fact whatsoever, and since it is a form of 
structural corroboration all facts must corroborate it and no facts 
fail to do so. If, therefore, a world hypothesis is to be distin- 
guished from a hypothesis belonging to a restricted field (say one 
of the sciences), it must have unlimited scope. 

There is in some passages of the book an uncertainty as to 
whether scope is a defining property or a test. ‘‘The ideal struc- 
tural hypothesis, therefore, is one that all facts will corroborate, 
a hypothesis of unlimited scope. Such a hypothesis is a world 
hypothesis.’’?* This reads like a definition of world hypothesis. 
‘Our best world hypotheses, however, seem to have this scope. 
They seem to handle fairly adequately any fact that is presented 
to them. Their inadequacies arise not so much from lack of scope 
as from internal inconsistencies, so that the minimum requirement 
nowadays for a world hypothesis is unlimited scope. We there- 
fore speak only of the relative inadequacies of world theories, 
their world-wide scope being taken for granted.’’® Here again 
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it is taken for granted that a hypothesis could not be a world 
hypothesis if it did not have unlimited scope, thus suggesting that 
unlimited scope is the defining characteristic of a world hypothesis. 
It is even said that the deficiencies of ‘‘our best world hypotheses’’ 
would not be lack of scope. Yet elsewhere it is said ‘‘a world 
hypothesis may, therefore, be inadequate in precision or in scope,”’ 
and ‘‘a world hypothesis may have apparent precision in the in- 
terpretation of many fields of fact, but lack world-wide scope 
through its inability to offer any interpretation of some field or 
fields.”’?° Clearly this last statement permits a world hypothesis 
to lack world-wide scope. 

If unlimited or world-wide scope were the definition of a world 
hypothesis, then it would be impossible for one of them to be in- 
adequate in scope. But since Pepper pronounces the world hy- 
potheses of mysticism, mechanism, and organicism to be inadequate 
in scope, it seems to follow that he does not define a world hypothe- 
sis by means of the property of unlimited scope. But what else 
he means by world hypothesis, as distinct from a special hypothesis 
of restricted scope, except a hypothesis of world-wide scope, I am 
unable to determine from the book. 

Nevertheless, since he does speak of inadequacy of scope, let us 
consider how the test for it is to be carried out. ‘‘The testing of 
a world hypothesis consists in presenting to it for description 
types of fact or specimens from diverse fields of facts, and if it 
can adequately describe these we assume that it can describe the 
rest. Experience has made philosophers pretty well aware of 
what are likely to be the hardest facts for a world theory to handle, 
and these are at once respectfully presented for solution to any 
young hypothesis that ventures to claim world-wide scope. If the 
description of these facts tolerably well passes criticism, critics scour 
the universe for some other evidence which will break the theory 
down.’’1 Taken with Pepper’s warning that it is impossible for 
any theory to compass quite all the facts, this procedure looks 
fairly plausible, and, in fact, seems to be the usual realistic outlook. 
We form hypotheses and confront them with the facts which are 
outside of and independent of the hypothesis. If the facts fit into 
the hypothesis, and the hypothesis conforms to the facts, we are 
satisfied. 

When, however, we examine the procedure in the light of 
Pepper’s entire philosophy of evidence, we discover a fatal difficulty 
which makes it impossible to apply the test of scope at all. Ac- 
cording to Pepper, knowledge does not begin with the clear light of 

10 P, 118. 
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certainties, as those whom he calls dogmatists claim, but begins with 
the obscurities and confusions of common-sense insight into fact. 
‘‘Because of its need of criticism, we shall find it convenient to call 
a common-sense fact a dubitandum, an item of evidence that ought 
to be doubted.’’?2. Uncritical common sense passes gradually into 
the refined critical types of evidence with which science, mathe- 
matics, and philosophy deal. The more refined the evidence be- 
comes the farther removed we are from common sense. ‘‘And the 
better a world theory, the less are we able to tell fact from theory, 
or pure fact from the interpretation of fact.’’** In any case it is 
futile to appeal to facts pure and uninterpreted, for ‘‘ what are pure 
facts for one theory are highly interpreted évidence for another. 
This does not imply that there are no pure facts in the universe, 
but only that we do not know where they are.’’ ** 

Now in testing for scope, we say that a world hypothesis must 
be confronted with the facts. If there are any which it can not 
accommodate (describe or interpret) then it lacks scope. There 
are only two sorts of factual evidence to be considered : common- 
sense evidence and refined evidence. Neither of these could pos- 
sibly serve as a test if Pepper’s theory of evidence is correct. 

Common sense could not be a test for a world hypothesis be- 
cause Pepper proclaims in Maxim IV, Chapter V, that ‘‘it is 
illegitimate to subject the results of structural refinement to the 
assumptions of common sense. Dubitanda must be accepted as 
evidence to be accounted for, but as we have seen, hardly ever at 
their face value.’’?* Since world hypotheses are themselves highly 
refined structural corroborations, they can not be tested by less 
adequate evidence. Common sense is evidence to be accounted for 
in the structural refinements of world theory, but it is not some- 
thing by which to test a world theory itself, as if the world theory 
were accountable to common sense. 

Now, by the very positing of the problem, if we are testing 
a hypothesis for scope, the fact we choose for a test case can not 
yet have been taken up into the hypothesis. Once a fact has been 
taken up into the refined structural evidence of the hypothesis, it 
is plausible to hold that we can not test the refined reliable evidence 
by the rough unreliable evidence of common sense. But what 
about the case before a common-sense fact has been taken up into 
structurally refined evidence? How can we tell that the categorial 
set of a certain hypothesis will not accommodate a certain common- 
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sense fact, unless we can know that common-sense fact very well, 
at least well enough to know that the disputed categories do not 
fit it or that they interpret it wrongly? Pepper rejects such a sug- 
gestion, because he fears dogmatism, and will consequently not 
allow to common sense the assurance of knowledge. He writes: 
‘‘The first trait of a common-sense fact, then, is that it is not 
definitely cognized and generally not definitely cognizable.’’ *® 

Therefore the following peculiar situation results. We set 
out to test a certain hypothesis for scope. We search thus for a fact 
not yet included in this hypothesis. We can not know a pure fact. 
Any fact that is at all trustworthy must already have been taken 
up as refined evidence into a hypothesis. Yet it is illegitimate to 
test any hypothesis by the structural refinements which another 
hypothesis has made of some fact. We therefore search for common- 
sense facts which are not yet criticized or refined. These are not 
cognized nor cognizable, and therefore our acceptance of them, 
however necessary and inescapable it may be, can not be trusted 
as over against the categories of the hypothesis we are testing. 
Therefore, if a fact has already been taken up into a hypothesis 
there is no point in the test of scope in respect to it. If it has not, 
it can not be known well enough to bother about the test. It looks 
as if the test of scope were inapplicable. Either a world hypothesis 
contains a fact, or the question of scope in respect of a certain fact 
ean not be raised. It seems that we can not know what world 
hypotheses can not know or are ignorant of, and that there is no 
mode of knowledge by which to convict a world hypothesis of in- 
adequacy of scope. This is where the flight from initial certainties 
leads us. 

B. If scope is the systematic trait of a philosophy, precision 
is the hoary principle of clearness and distinctness. In one form 
or another reason has always striven for it in philosophy. Lack of 
precision, so Pepper tells us, results in vagueness, ‘‘an inability 
to come to close quarters with a fact,’’ or in indeterminateness, 
which he says is ‘‘an overability to produce interpretations of a 
fact any one of which would be as consistent with the categories 
as any other.’’?”_ Precision is exactitude of description or inter- 
pretation which precludes alternatives and thus eliminates the con- 
fusion of thought when we mistake something for something else 
or can not decide whether something is so and so or such and such. 

Unlike scope, precision can not be made definite unless we 
consult specific forms of it in the supposedly precise theories. 
In respect of scope, world hypotheses should be theoretically 
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equivalent—that is, have an interpretation for every fact.1® The 
meaning of scope is thus constant from system to system, while 
the only difficulty with it as a test was that we could find no 
precise meaning for the concept of a totality of common-sense facts 
which all systems referred to in common, and which each system 
interpreted and was responsible to. This was because the concept 
of pure fact was imprecise. And the reason given for its being 
imprecise was that there were so many possible interpretations of it, 
interpretations which did not agree among themselves. ‘‘What 
are pure facts for one theory are highly interpreted evidence for 
another.’’ 1° 

An exactly similar case can be made for the indeterminateness 
of the test of precision. For what exactly is precision of thought? 
What is precision for one theory is imprecision for another. The 
subject-predicate logic and the logic of classes seem very precise 
to a formist, but vague to a contextualist and organicist. The 
dialectical logic of organicism is sheer imprecision for mathematical 
logicians. And the experimental logic of contextualism is obscure 
to formism and organicism. The argument for the denial of or the 
ignorance of pure fact is similar to and the paradigm for the argu- 
ment denying any exact meaning to precision as a test. 

That Mr. Pepper is aware of this difficulty is evidenced by his 
insistence that every system must accuse itself of inadequacy. To 
this end he makes a neat distinction between world hypotheses and 
the men who develop and criticize them. ‘‘It is not what any 
author thinks about his theory that counts in determining its in- 
adequacy, but what the theory itself in terms of its own logic 
thinks of itself.’’*° Now theoretically such impersonal judgments 
are admirable. In criticism we all like to allege that we are calling 
attention to an objective intrinsic defect in a system, and that it 
is not any personal dislike which motivates us. But in practice it 
is precisely this objectivity of philosophical criticism which is 
dubitable. Fallible philosophers criticize each other and themselves, 
and it is easy to see the mote in another’s eye and fail to see the 
beam in one’s own. 

If, however, the inadequacy of precision in any system can be 
objectively established by examination of that system, how can we 
avoid the dogmatism of certainty? Only if the claim to inadequacy 
is regarded as fallible and therefore in need of corroborative 
evidence. There are only two sorts of evidence according to 
Pepper: structural corroboration and multiplicative corroboration. 
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Neither of these offers us much hope of avoiding dogmatism in this 
issue. 

It is highly implausible that any world hypothesis would 
(or could for that matter) convict itself of imprecision by methods 
of structural corroboration, when structural corroboration is itself 
a method of making the evidence more precise. It is incredible 
that any system could by its own cognitive criteria of precision 
convict itself of imprecision. A system would have to establish 
with precision, by its own mode of structural corroboration, that 
that mode of structural corroboration was imprecise. In other 
words the system would refute itself. Now when Pepper discovered 
that utter skepticism was self-refuting, he dismissed it forthwith. 
But clearly a hypothesis accusing itself of imprecision is likewise 
self-refuting. Yet included in the four adequate hypotheses there 
are two which are inadequate in precision, and which therefore 
must have refuted themselves. 

Multiplicative corroboration, the social confirmation of mind 
with mind, is no less disappointing, in spite of Pepper’s assurance 
that ‘‘to a considerable degree, competent men have agreed about 
the shortcomings of world theories.’’?!. For the fact that many 
minds agree about the imprecision of a certain theory is no evidence 
at all for the imprecision of that theory. It is at best a suspicion 
that there is such an evidence. It would be silly to say that the 
category of participation in formism was imprecise on the evidence 
that many minds agree that it is. On the contrary, agreement is 
reached on the basis of evidence, which, as far as I can see, is 
either a direct intuition of the vagueness of the category itself or an 
inability to find the category realized in the experience of similarity 
between two particulars which, according to Pepper, is the root 
metaphor of the category, or the base of it in experience. But to 
allow any such immediate certainty of imprecision would be for 
Pepper to fall into the pit he had dug for dogmatists. For, like 
Descartes or Hume, he would then be able to distinguish accurately 
between clear and unclear ideas. 

‘My doubt as to whether Pepper has escaped dogmatism in his 
application of the test of precision is increased when I compare 
his analysis of formism with that of mechanism. , Pepper does not 
seem to discern that many of the defects of mechanism are precisely 
those of formism, defects for which he scolds formism but com- 
pletely overlooks in mechanism. In formism the main categories 
are: (1) particulars, (2) qualities and relations, (3) participation, 

(4) classes, (5) laws. The chief difficulties arise in explicating 
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the third, fourth, and fifth. In mechanism the chief categories are: 
(1) field of location, (2) primary qualities, (3) laws, (4) exact 
quantities. Now I am prepared to show in detail: (a) that the 
connection of primary qualities and field of location presents the 
same ‘‘problems’’ which he discovers in the notion of participation 
of qualities in particulars, (b) that the nature of exact numerical 
quantities is comparable to that of classes, which he finds so opaque, 
(c) that the problem of law is the same in both systems. Yet 
Pepper does not even present these problems as possible impre- 
cisions in mechanism, whereas in formism these imprecise notions 
are the basis of his judgment that formism is ‘‘the least adequate 
of the four favored ones.’’*? Therefore I must either doubt that 
most competent men agree about the inadequacy of precision in 
philosophical theories or doubt my own competence in philosophy. 
I like to believe that Pepper’s judgment is mistaken on the issue. 

My suspicion that Pepper is a dogmatist in his own sense of the 
term, crystallizes into a feeling of certainty when I consider the 
treatment accorded to Berkeley’s system. For Berkeley was one 
of the few men who dared to question the precision, the clarity, 
the very meaning of mechanistic categories. Pepper acknowledges 
that Berkeley’s argument ‘‘is very persuasive,’’ but he adds that 
it omits the presuppositions of mechanism, which apparently would 
make it sound. This is really an extraordinary criticism. I believe 
I can find agreement among some competent men that Berkeley’s 
system is not a truncated mechanism, that it does not need the 
mechanistic categories for support, and that it is a very keen attack 
upon the imprecision of such categories as absolute time and space, 
imperceptible matter, and the reign of law in nature—all the 
accepted categories of mechanism in his day. This painful dis- 
section of Berkeley’s philosophy is a minor tragedy which takes 
place outside World Hypotheses and is quietly announced in the 
book, like the tragedy in a Greek play. 

I conclude: that the test of precision is vaguely framed; that 
it does not establish the equal adequacy of the ‘‘big four’’ since two 
of the hypotheses lack precision; that Pepper has ignored the 
imprecision of one of the theories; that suspicions of dogmatism 
attend the application of the test; and that the mistaken analysis of 
Berkeley’s system confirms these suspicions. 

C. The test of purity is derived from the root-metaphor theory 
of world hypotheses. This theory is first presented in Chapter V 
as a genetic theory to account for the origin and development of 
world hypotheses out of common sense. As such it could never 
function as a test, for the origin of a theory does not guarantee its 
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validity since inadequate and adequate theories alike arise out of 
common sense. Yet in Chapter XII the theory is advanced as a 
test to reduce the number of adequate theories in the history of 
philosophy. How this is done is not very clear to me, but Pepper 
does say ‘‘for intellectual clarity, therefore, we want our world 
theories pure and not eclectic.’’?* In other words, purity in a 
world hypothesis is an aid to clarity or precision. 

My feeling is that purity is Pepper’s way of demanding that 
the categories of any system be simple and underived. The root- 
metaphor theory advocates taking some single familiar experience 
as the analogy for a philosophy, and then proceeding to analyze 
the structure of this experience into its simplest constituent fea- 
tures. The results of this analysis will be the categories of a 
system. Since, historically, the quest for clear and distinct ideas 
has always been accompanied by a method for reducing experience 
to its simplest underived components, we can understand Pepper’s 
genetic theory as another method for discerning clearly the ultimate 
components of a familiar experience. 

Now if the root metaphor of a system is fruitful, then the struc- 
ture of the original experience can be successfully extended to the 
structure of the whole world. In other words, the root-metaphor 
test for purity suggests that an adequate philosophical system con- 
ceives the entire world to have but one fundamental type of 
structure. 

However, the fact that the root metaphor of a system is simple 
and pure is as yet no guarantee that the structure of the root 
metaphor can be universalized to the entire world. Therefore the 
purity of root metaphor is no test for adequacy. At its best it can 
be a convenience when testing any category for its universality, 
for, presumably, simple ideas are easier to test than complex ones. 
Purity might help us to apply the tests of precision and scope but 
it is not itself an independent test, because the root metaphor might 
be a pure but not a universal structure. 

Pepper concluded that, by the test of purity, there are four 
adequate world hypotheses, each one of which conceives the entire 
world to be characterized by only one type of structure. But if 
the root metaphor of all four systems are universal, the conclusion 
that there is but one type of structure in the universe must be false. 
Any adequate philosophy would then contain the root metaphors of 
all four. Pepper rejects this theoretical eclecticism because it 
-leads to confusion. But precisely what he means by confusion 
I am unable to decide. If he means lack of clarity, then it falls 
under the test of precision. If he means inconsistency, then we 
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have yet to discuss it further. In the end he advocates a practical 
eclecticism which is in its theoretical consequences equally con- 
fusing. For there is no essential difference between practical 
eclecticism (alternately trusting and believing each system in turn) 
and synthesis (the theoretical eclecticism of combining all in one). 
If, as he says, the four systems are irreconcilable, then I confess 
I can see no less confusion in alternately believing in conflicting 
theories than in believing them all at once. In any case, we can 
not escape affirming universal and irreconcilable aspects of the 
world. And that is precisely the confusing aspect of the situation. 

D. This leads us to the test of consistency, the most respectable 
and widely accepted of the logical tests. No system rejects it 
entirely but since each system has ‘‘its own logic’’ it will have its 
own interpretation of consistency. Hence it is principally an 
internal test. But if we use it thus, can we escape employing it 
when we compare systems? If each system internally rejects in- 
consistency in the world, how can we possibly trust four systems 
if they present us with inconsistent traits in the world? 

Pepper regards the four survivors as equally adequate and 
yet irreconcilable.** To be adequate does not mean to be true. 
But what does Pepper mean by irreconcilable? When he says that 
the four systems are irreconcilable does he mean that they are 
inconsistent? My inference is that he does. 

Examine the following quotations: ‘‘If world hypotheses are 
autonomous, they are mutually exclusive.’’*> ‘‘The reason that 
there are several root-metaphor theories is precisely that they are 
all fully comprehensive and their categories refuse to merge and 
their danda refuse to harmonize.’’*® Mutual exclusion, refusal to 
merge and to harmonize—are not these the traits of inconsistency ? 
If so, then Pepper extends the test of consistency beyond each 
system to the relations between them. But this is illegitimate. 
For if the four systems are autonomous, then there are four 
alternative and exclusive logical canons. And the meaning of in- 
consistency internal to one of the systems can not be applied to 
relations between them. 

Yet there is evidence that Pepper has done just that when he 
says the ‘‘big four’’ are exclusive and irreconcilable. One meaning 
to saying that these four are exclusive is that they can not all be 
true together, or if one is true the others are false. In the exposi- 
tion of contextualism Pepper has fallen into this mode of expression. 
‘‘Tf there are unchangeable structures in nature like the forms of 
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formism or the space-time structure of mechanism, then contextual- 
ism is false.’’** If Pepper had ever categorically asserted the 
antecedent of that hypothetical statement, his entire book would 
have been different. 

Thus it either is meaningless to pronounce the four systems 
irreconcilable or the categories of one system can apply to the logical 
relations between them. If it is meaningless, then Maxim III in 
Chapter V can not be stated. This maxim states that ‘‘eclecticism 
is confusing’’ because the four adequate world hypotheses are ex- 
clusive and refuse to harmonize. If it is not meaningless, then 
Maxim II in Chapter V is wrong. This maxim proclaims the 
autonomy of world hypotheses. But when we admit that if one 
system is true another is false, we allow the categories of one system 
to legislate against another, which Maxim II is intended to prevent. 

The exclusiveness of world theories was dependent upon their 
autonomy. If it can be demonstrated that world theories are not 
autonomous then they need not be exclusive. Now the autonomy of 
a system means the self-sufficiency, the independence of that system. 
It stands for the fact that the categories of any system are not con- 
tained in nor reducible to those of another system. 

In this sense of autonomy it is easy to show that Pepper’s 
favorite systems are not autonomous. Mechanism contains in- 
eradicable aspects of formism, since both systems use the categories 
of quality and law. By Pepper’s own admission, ‘‘contextualism 
and organicism are so nearly allied that they may almost be called 
the same theory, the one with a dispersive, the other with an 
integrative, plan.’’?* Thus either Pepper’s analysis should be 
carried further or the overlapping of systems is not an evil. 

This concludes my discussion of the tests of adequacy. I do not 
believe that Pepper has shown that four such hypotheses are of 
equal adequacy. I do not believe that all four are demonstrably 
autonomous, since their root metaphors overlap. Now equal ade- 
quacy and autonomy were the grounds for metaphysical tolerance. 
Since these have not been rationally demonstrated, I can not see 
any rational necessity for the latter. 


IV 


I further discern that Pepper’s own beliefs about hypothesis 
and evidence are eclectic. This need not have been the case if 
he had adopted a pure theory identical with one of the four ade- 
quate ones. But he faced the following dilemma: If his general 
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exposition of the nature of evidence were derived from and stated 
in terms of one pure system, then he could not generalize it without 
dogmatism. If it were derived from several systems it would be 
eclectic. Both were undesirable evils, but after denouncing dogma- 
tism in Chapter II, he could not consistently adopt it. So I think 
he chose eclecticism as the less obvious evil. 

I shall enumerate without discussion some of the eclectic fea- 
tures in his theory of evidence: 


1. The social character of multiplicative corroboration as a way 
of refining data is derived from pragmatism. 

2. The repetition of similar experiences required by multiplica- 
tive corroboration implies the root metaphor of formism. 

3. The emphasis on synthesis and system present in all struc- 
tural corroboration is reminiscent of the coherence theory of ab- 
solute idealism. 

4. The rejection of any knowledge of pure fact and the insistence 
that every known fact is already infected by categoria! interpreta- 
tion is lifted from Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Kant’s argu- 
ment for the existence of noumena is similar to Pepper’s belief that 
if there are pure facts they can not be known. For Kant there was, 
of course, but one absolute set of categories which was both uni- 
versal and necessary, while for Pepper there may be alternative 
sets of categories, each of which is universal but not necessary. 

5. The treatment of categorial sets as postulates for a system 
and the belief in alternative logics with one logic to each system 
is characteristic of the postulational technique of mathematical 
logic and thus rests upon formistic sources, recently supported by 
pragmatic conventionalism. 

6. The unsatisfactory character of common sense as the neces- 
sary but unreliable source of all knowledge is in my own intellectual 
biography associated with the approaches of critical realism and 
absolute idealism. These epistemologies invariably began with an 
attack upon the assumption of the common-sense man. 


If I am right in the above attributions, then Pepper’s method 
and critical emphases are eclectic. The root-metaphor theory of 
world hypotheses entails the rejection of eclecticism. I therefore 
find a fundamental opposition in the book between the root- 
metaphor theory and the theory about evidence and hypothesis. 
The theory of evidence involves eclecticism. The root-metaphor 
theory opposes it. The two theories are thus incompatible. 

Since neither the root-metaphor theory nor the theory of evi- 
dence are themselves world theories they must, of course, be con- 
tained within some other world theory. The theory of evidence 
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is derived from many world hypotheses. But to which theory 
does the root-metaphor theory belong? For it is certainly odd to 
theorize that every adequate system is the working out of a single 
root metaphor, and then to leave it indefinite to which of the four 
adequate theories this root-metaphor theory belongs. My guess 
is that the theory is most at home in contextualism, according to 
which we treat a root metaphor as a postulate to be worked out 
experimentally for its success in handling facts. 

I have tested Pepper’s book by its own self. Following his 
advice about world hypotheses it is properly judged by its own logic. 
‘*A reasonable man,’’ writes Pepper, ‘‘is one whose attitude in re- 
gard to content is guided by the grounds of belief.’’*® Having 
failed to find grounds for this belief in tolerance I shall still be 
reasonable and adopt Pepper’s own prescription: ‘‘A reasonable 
man is eager to find more grounds for belief if more are available, 
and to modify his attitude constantly in relation to these.’’*° Per- 
haps Pepper can offer us more grounds for this belief. Or perhaps 
I shall find multiplicative corroboration for this critical examina- 
tion of tolerance in metaphysics. 

RaYMOND HOEKSTRA 

WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


REPLY TO PrRoressor HOEKSTRA 


ROFESSOR Hoekstra’s careful analysis of his difficulties with 
World Hypotheses gives me a welcome opportunity to make 

certain aspects of my philosophical position clearer. I shall take 
up the main points in the order he presents them, showing where 
I agree and where I disagree. 

Before proceeding to details, however, I wish to bring out what 
seems to be the source of his difficulties. I am the more anxious 
to do this since many other criticisms I have heard have had their 
origin in the same source. It is, to a large extent, a matter of atti- 
tude, one that has become habitual through long tradition and is 
often very hard to demonstrate in any critical appraisal because it 
is not made explicit, but remains implicit throughout. It is the 
attitude of expecting an unquestionable criterion of truth and 
factuality to be at hand. 

Now, if I were to single out one thing as the central theme of 
World Hypotheses, it would be the opposite of this uncritical tra- 
ditional attitude. On the basis of the history of cognition, I urge 
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that the only attitude justifiable in cognition is that of expecting 
that every cognitive element will need evidence to support it. 
Criteria of truth and factuality are no exceptions to the rule. 
Particularly do we need evidence for determining what are or are 
not trustworthy judgments and for determining what are or are 
not the facts or evidence. We need evidence to establish what is 
evidence. 

From the traditional point of view, this attitude for some reason 
seems extremely paradoxical, if not self-contradictory. From the 
point of view of evidence, however, it is simply cognitive good 
sense. To relieve the criteria of cognition from the necessity of 
being subject to the requirements of good cognition would be the 
real paradox and the real self-contradiction. Yet, this is just what 
has been traditionally practiced. 

Reversing the tradition, the attitude of World Hypotheses is 
always to inquire into the evidence. It builds on no a priori, no 
certainties, but only on corroborations of evidence. When evidence 
develops that specific methods of handling evidence are corrobora- 
tive and generally strengthening to evidence, these methods are 
named as principles or criteria for evidence. Cognitive criteria 
thus, through experience (evidence), gradually acquire greater and 
greater reliability. This is the process of cognitive refinement. 
Among the most highly refined achievements of cognition are, I 
point out, certain systems of principles called world hypotheses. 
Notice that this process is a building up from the imprecise and 
less determinate evidence of common sense to more and more deter- 
minate corroborative structures. Evidence builds itself up into its 
own self-determinateness and discovers through testing itself 
against itself its own criteria of trustworthiness. 

Now, Professor Hoekstra’s difficulties arise mainly from an 
implicit assumption of the traditional cognitive attitude. He does 
not see how the cognitive criteria of the most highly refined world 
hypotheses can be justified unless there is some external criterion 
to justify them. He tries every possible alternative to provide 
me with an external criterion and finds every alternative closed. 
Personally, I am delighted at the collapse of this succession of 
attempts so ably undertaken, for it confirms me in the soundness 
of my attitude and the errors of the tradition. 

Of course, there is no criterion for the reliability of evidence, 
on my view, but evidence of that reliability—that is, corroboration. 

I find four systems of corroboration greatly superior to any 
others. By superior I mean that they contain more evidence that 
stands up steadily and gets corroborated by more evidence than any 
others. Saying this same thing technically, I can assert that they 
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have more scope and precision of evidence. This judgment is not 
based on an external criterion, but simply on the evidence itself. 
It is based on a comparison of the reliability of evidence in these 
world hypotheses and in other hypotheses—or better, it is based on 
the evidence. Period. For unreliability of evidence is simply 
insufficiency of evidence in some respect. 

Since in these systems there are areas of imprecision and gaps 
in corroboration (for the evidence flatly contradicts Professor 
Hoekstra’s a priori assertion that ‘‘it is incredible that any system 
could, by its own cognitive criteria of precision, convict itself of 
imprecision’’ (p. 95), I judge that none of them is'entirely reliable 
or gives us the evidence exactly as it is. I call this characteristic 
cognitive inadequacy. 

I do not see that the amount of imprecision in these systems 
is sufficiently different to justify a person in subordinating any 
one of them to the others. So, I judge that, so far as present evi- 
dence goes, they are to be considered about equally adequate. 

Now, let us examine Professor Hoekstra’s points in order. 

(1) Tolerance.—As regards tolerance as a characteristic of my 
approach, there is no issue. Where evidence is insufficient to 
justify rejecting one hypothesis in favor of another, I believe we 
are cognitively required to consider both hypotheses. 

As for the correlation of this attitude of cognitive tolerance 
with a cultural setting of political tolerance, I believe this judgment 
is sociologically justifiable. World Hypotheses undoubtedly could 
not have been written in the twelfth century. It does not follow, of 
course (and I would not accuse Professor Hoekstra of implying 
that it does), that the cognitive validity of the treatment of evi- 
dence in World Hypotheses is limited to the present century. 
What follows is that all of us interested in getting at evidence will 
resist the return of another such century as the twelfth. 

(2) Adequacy.—I can not agree that in my treatment ‘‘ade- 
quacy in metaphysics is a hopelessly ambiguous word’’ (p. 88). 
As I said a moment ago, ‘‘adequacy’’ means the amount of cor- 
roboration an hypothesis gets in its handling of its evidence. But 
Professor Hoekstra wants me to identify adequacy with some defi- 
nite principle more determinate than that just mentioned. This 
is where the traditional attitude comes in demanding an external 
criterion to determine definitely what is or is not good cognitive 
material. Since the nearest thing to this traditional idea in 
World Hypotheses is any one of the refined cognitive criteria of 
the four relatively adequate world hypotheses, Professor Hoekstra 
insists that I apply one of these, and accuses me of ambiguity in the 
conception of adequacy because I have four such criteria instead of 
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one. ‘‘Now, clearly,’’ he writes, ‘‘since the detailed nature of what 
is meant by structural corroboration will vary in each of the four 
adequate [let me correct to ‘relatively adequate’] types, it follows 
that the four systems can not unequivocally be said to be adequate. 
Each system could be said to be adequate in its own sense of that 
term. But all four systems could not be said to be adequate in the 
same sense of that term”’ (p. 88). 

Professor Hoekstra’s conclusion does not follow from his premise 
in terms of my treatment of ‘‘adequacy.’’ The sense of adequacy 
that consistently applies throughout my treatment is that of an 
hypothesis covering its relevant evidence with precision—a well 
recognized sense of the term. Now, one of the central problems of 
cognition is to find out precisely what ‘‘adequacy’’ in the above 
sense means. There are many hypotheses on this matter. In the 
narrowest sense these are hypotheses about the nature of truth, 
but in the fullest sense these are the world hypotheses themselves. 
I have sought to show (and anybody can look over the evidence 
himself to see if he reaches a similar result) that there are four 
hypotheses about the precise nature of adequacy which are more 
adequate than any others in terms of the scope and precision of 
evidence they enfold, but that none of these four is sufficiently 
superior to the others in terms of adequacy in the general sense to 
warrant our identifying the precise nature of adequacy even 
tentatively with any one of them. This, I submit, is a perfectly 
unambiguous treatment of this term and the only genuinely em- 
pirical way of handling it. This is the only way of finding out 
what adequacy means in terms of the evidence on the subject with- 
out appeal to an a priori and other unempirical devices. 

Let me add that this is the only genuinely empirical way of 
handling any term or problem, so far as I know. Let the term be 
water, fire, air, mind, value, what you will. Would Professor 
Hoekstra suggest any other method for finding out what these 
mean than gathering together the evidence they denote, organizing 
this within an hypothesis or possibly alternative hypotheses, and 
seeking more and more precise evidence to render the hypotheses 
progressively more determinate? If so, I should like to know his 
method provided it is one that sticks to evidence. And, anyway, 
I ask him if there is any intrinsic or empirically illegitimate ambi- 
guity in handling these terms in this way. 

As I said earlier, what I fear Professor Hoekstra wants is some- 
thing he can not empirically have with the evidence on hand— 
namely, the completely adequate determination of adequacy. What 
he can have are several alternative hypotheses as to its detailed 
determination, each backed by a large amount of rather precise 
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but still incomplete evidence, and the general requirements of 
adequacy in terms of scope and precision. The former is, in a 
sense, ambiguous, but only in the legitimate sense that you may look 
at a tree in the distance and say it is probably either a fir or a 
spruce. The latter is strictly unambiguous through all my treat- 
ment of it. 

This last statement, however, might not be admitted by Pro- 
fessor Hoekstra. For his next four points are objections he finds 
in my treatment of (A) scope, (B) precision, (C) purity, and (D) 
consistency, which he believes are the tests of adequacy I employ in 
practice. I still believe after following his acute analysis that these 
are reducible to (A) scope and (B) precision. But let me consider 
his difficulties in order. 

(3) Scope.—He finds a difficulty in my using scope both as a 
defining character of world hypotheses and as a test of adequacy. 
He seems to consider this another instance of hopeless ambiguity. 
Abstractly speaking, I fail to see why this double use of a term 
should make it ambiguous any more than foot becomes ambiguous as 
a defining character of foot-rule and a test of the accuracy of the 
rule. 

He suggests, however, that I have not made myself clear as to 
just how I employed scope as a defining character of world hy- 
potheses, as to whether I meant (a) that these hypotheses actually 
had complete scope, or (b) that they only claimed, or held them- 
selves responsible for, complete scope. My definition of world 
hypotheses as ‘‘unrestricted hypotheses’’ is, perhaps, not suffi- 
ciently clear on this point. But I meant unlimited scope in the 
sense (b). A world hypothesis I meant as one that accepts the 
responsibility of any sort of evidence or anything presented and 
never tries to escape from embarrassing facts by protesting that it 
was not framed to cover those facts. The other sense of scope is 
so utopian I did not think anyone would impute it to the world 
hypotheses I was descriptively defining. And the fact that Pro- 
fessor Hoekstra did think I might have meant it is another indica- 
tion of his maintaining that attitude which somehow expects ulti- 
mate cognitive criteria to be at hand in perfection. 

And in the next difficulty he finds with scope, this attitude comes 
out still more prominently. He thinks that the test of scope is 
unworkable. Why? Because in my approach no way is shown 
for knowing with complete precision what the facts are. Do you 
see what he is demanding of metaphysical method? Nothing less 
than advance knowledge of (a) just what is actually the complete 
range of facts in the world and (b) just precisely what the pure 
facts are. This is the sort of absurdity that the traditional attitude 
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in philosophy breeds. It is what has led to the one-system philoso- 
phers on the one hand, and the no-system positivists on the other. 
I ask only that people interested in knowledge should stick to the 
evidence. And I argue that if people will do this, they can not 
expect to attain cognitive perfection, but they can expect to learn 
a lot and have what they know well based. 

I believe I have shown that the test of scope is workable when 
it is accepted in the only practicable sense as meaning responsibility 
to receive any facts presented, and when facts are accepted as 
meaning anything whatever that is presented, since anything is a 
fact in some sense. 

Professor Hoekstra’s difficulty with the test of scope arises from 
a presupposed demand common in our philosophical tradition which 
I was never party to in World Hypotheses, and which I regard as 
absurd and dogmatic. There is no balance of evidence to show 
that we know precisely what our ultimate criteria of knowledge 
are or what facts are. The evidence is that we do not. It is just 
these things we are in search of knowing. And the evidence is that 
only through evidence and the checking and refinement of evidence 
in constantly adjusting facts with one another as they come to us 
will we make headway. 

(4) Precision—Professor Hoekstra finds the test of precision 
‘‘vaguely framed’’ (p. 96). Inevitably he would with his per- 
fectionist presuppositions. The line of my reply is obvious from 
what I have already said about precision in connection with ade- 
quacy and scope. The detailed nature of precision becomes more 
and more refined as evidence becomes more and more highly cor- 
roborative. We have four well-evidenced hypotheses as to the spe- 
cific nature of precision in reference to facts and we have the gen- 
eral conception of precision as non-ambiguity. There is nothing 
vague in the concept except what comes from lack of evidence to 
make it less so. Professor Hoekstra wants me to be perfectly pre- 
cise about precision, which is impossible short of omniscience when 
all the evidence is in, or, at least, much more than we have now. 

He raises a lot of minor points under this heading (and, I may 
add, elsewhere), some of which, apart from the use he makes of 
them, I believe I would accept as fair criticisms. But I must pro- 
test against his identifying precision with ‘‘the hoary principle of 
clearness and distinctness’’ (p. 93). That will do well enough for 
atomistic conceptions of fact such as arise out of formism and 
mechanism. It will not do at all as a conception of precision in 
contextualistic or organistic terms. 

And about Berkeley’s ‘‘idealism,’’ and phenomenalism in gen- 
eral, being a truncated form of mechanism, I again affirm my 
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conviction of the correctness of my analysis. Professor Hoekstra is 
right in saying he ‘‘can find agreement among some competent 
men’”’ (p. 96), for his interpretation but I suggest he and those 
who agree with him look carefully at the evidence Berkeley adduces 
for his mentalism.t And I also suggest examining Norman Kemp 
Smith’s comments in Prolegomena to an Idealist Theory of Knowl- 
edge, pp. 54-58. 

(5) Purity—In World Hypotheses I offered reasons for be- 
lieving that the large number of unrestricted hypotheses could be 
reduced to a much smaller number, about seven in all. Of these, 
four seemed definitely superior in adequacy. These amount to 
clusters of concepts (categories which hold together about a 
nucleus, which I called the root metaphor). I advised against mix- 
ing concepts of these different clusters on the ground that it made 
for confusion, by which I meant that it produced unnecessary 
imprecision. Concepts of a cluster involve one another so that a 
description of a subject in terms of the relevant concept of the 
cluster is bound to be implicit. To import a concept from another 
cluster so as to describe the subject is thus to introduce an un- 
necessary imprecision, to produce two descriptions of a subject 
within a system where one would do. So I believe that purity 
is simply a mode of precision. 

(6) Consistency.—As for consistency, I naturally accept that 
in the sense of non-contradiction in general, and in the sense of 
abiding by the categories of a world hypothesis in refined knowl- 
edge within a given system. But I take the unusual stand that 
these tests are subject to justification by evidence. I do not think 


1 Berkeley uses three arguments to establish his mentalism: (1) the 
physiological argument from sense stimulation, (2) the relativity of sensation 
argument, and (3) the gradation of sensation to pain argument. All of 
these presuppose the external physical world as a means of establishing the 
subjectivity of immediate data. The first argument obviously depends on 
the assumption of an external physical stimulus, not to mention its implicit 
acceptance of the physical description of the nervous system. The second 
argument has no force except on the assumption of a physical object to which 
the characters of sense perception are attributed. The third argument is 
based on the initial presupposition that pain is admittedly subjective, not 
stimulated from without, and not attributed as a quality to external objects, 
whereas heat is commonly regarded as the direct result of external stimulation, 
and as a quality attributable to external objects. The argument is that since 
heat grades imperceptibly into pain, it must have the same ontological status 
as pain, and so must be subjective. The conclusion of this reasoning could, of 
course, just as well be reversed. But the argument would be pointless without 
the assumption of the possibility of external stimulation. 

The first and second arguments seem to me strong empirical arguments for 
the location of sensation within an organism as a result of stimulation from 
sources outside an organism—on the mechanistic hypothesis. 
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non-contradiction is self-evident, but I believe it is constantly 
corroborated by evidence. It is in practice, I believe, scarcely, 
if at all, distinguishable from the test of precision. 

If my replies to the last five points are accepted, there is not 
much occasion to follow Professor Hoekstra’s objections further, 
for most of the remainder of his article exhibits in gruesome detail 
the dreadful consequences to my World Hypotheses if the tests of 
adequacy fail. I quite agree with him that the book rests on the 
tests of evidence, and, since it is concerned mostly with structural 
corroboration, on the tests of adequacy. But I think these tests 
stand firm under his attack, and that he has been deceived about 
the effectiveness of his ammunition. I believe his ammunition, 
which is the traditional assumption that we must at least be in full 
possession of definite criteria of cognitive validity and factuality, 
lacks evidence. I still think World Hypotheses can be ‘‘tested by 
its own self’’ (p. 26), and stand up to the test. But I have tried 
to point out that this is not what Professor Hoekstra has been 
doing in his article. 


STEPHEN C. PEPPER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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The Spinoza-Hegel Paradox. A Study of the Choice between Tra- 
ditional Idealism and Systematic Pluralism. Henry ALONzO 
Myers. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press. 1944. 
xiii+ 95 pp. $1.75. 


A considerable part of the present small volume is given to 

. showing that Spinoza and Hegel arrived at antithetical 
conclusions in spite of an amazingly long list of premises which they 
had in common”’ (p. vi). This is the Spinoza-Hegel paradox. The 
author is interested in developing the paradox in order to discover 
its inner truth or ‘‘resolution.’’ The resolution consists in tracing 
the agreements in the thought of Spinoza and Hegel to certain 
basic theories shared by both (but not commonly recognized as 
similar or identical in both thinkers), and attributing the dis- 
agreements ‘‘ . . . to the difference between the state of knowledge 
of the seventeenth century and that of the nineteenth’’ (p. viii). 
This historical inquiry is offered as the main argument for the 
author’s thesis ‘‘ . . . that reality is known through a number, 
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potentially infinite, of systems of knowledge’”’ (p. 85). This is the 
thesis of ‘‘systematic pluralism’’ according to which the main 
problem of philosophy is the problem of how to relate the various 
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‘systems of knowledge’’ to each other, and ‘‘. . . any system to 
reality or the metaphysical object’’ (p. 14). 

It is the author’s contention that in so far as Spinoza and 
Hegel agree they lay down the premises for ‘‘systematic pluralism,’’ 
although neither philosopher allowed these common premises to 
reach their logical development. (It is argued to some length that 
the systematic monism of traditional idealism resulted from the 
arbitrary choice by means of ‘a ‘‘personal’’ system of ethics or 
theology of one of the infinite number of ‘‘impersonal’’ systems of 
knowledge as the highest reality.) It is in their theory that truth 
is defined by any ‘‘impersonal’’ system of ideas that Spinoza and 
Hegel actually contribute both the basis for ‘‘systematiec pluralism”’ 
and the permanent structure of ‘‘logic’’ of metaphysics. It is 
here that the author finds his answer to what he calls the ‘‘posi- 
tivist’’ charge that ‘‘metaphysics has no logic.’’ Also, metaphysics 
(in the sense of an ‘‘impersonal’’ system of ideas) has a history, 
for it is in history that various metaphysical theories are developed. 

The most valuable part of this work is the comparative study of 
Spinoza and Hegel. It is the author’s contention that ‘‘ .. . the 
connection between Hegel and Spinoza is closer and more important 
to the history of philosophy than the connection between Hegel and 
Kant’’ (p. viii). In this connection the author makes many 
interesting and important observations, but, like the work as a 
whole, the brevity of the analysis forces the author to leave many 
questions in his historical study inadequately examined. For ex- 
ample, the author considers that the Spinoza-Hegel paradox raises 
an important intellectual problem, and yet the nature of the 
paradox itself is insufficiently explained. The very broad historical 
generality that there was a difference of intellectual climate be- 
tween the century of mathematics and the century of evolution is 
about all that is offered by way of explanation. At the same time 
the author recognizes that the similarities between the ideas of 
Spinoza and Hegel hold only when the dialectic of Hegel is treated 
as a ‘‘logical rather than as a temporal doctrine’’ (p. 46). This 
would suggest that there is some genuine theoretical point in terms 
of which the paradox is to be understood, and that it is not to be 
dismissed in terms of the difference of historical periods. It is 
at such points as this that the metaphysical thesis of the work 
seems to cramp the historical investigations. 

Any adequate criticism of ‘‘systematic pluralism’’ as a philoso- 
phy will have to wait for further elaboration by the author. 


J. G. 
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A Contribution to the Theory of the Living Organism. W. E. 
Acar. Melbourne: Melbourne University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1943. 207 pp. 12/6. 


The present book will be of interest to philosophers if only 
because it employs Whitehead’s philosophy of organism to provide a 
foundation for theoretical biology. The author, professor of zodlogy 
at the University of Melbourne, maintains that ‘‘all living organisms 
are subjects; that all but the simplest organisms (and possibly 
even these also) are organizations or nexus of subjects; that the 
characteristic activity of a subject is the act of perception ; and that 
perception is the establishment of its causal relation with its ex- 
ternal world.’’ Professor Agar defends the introduction of ‘‘sub- 
jective experience’’ to account for the activities of living organisms 
as being on a par with the introduction of atomic structure as an 
explanatory hypothesis in physics. But although the behavior of 
all living organisms is viewed as purposive (though not necessarily 
as purposeful, or directed toward consciously conceived goals), he 
has no sympathy for any species of vitalism. He believes that only 
technical difficulties stand in the way of synthesizing even human 
organisms out of separate cells; he rejects the theory of Lamarckian 
inheritance, and characterizes the controversy over it as a ‘‘dis- 
creditable episode in the development of science.’’ Nevertheless, 
even to the eyes of a layman in biology, the hypothesis of a sub- 
jective experience as an attribute of all living activity does not 
appear to be either well-founded or fertile. The available empirical 
evidence for it is inconclusive at best ; and since it lacks a predictive 
office, it is also an otiose idea. In this respect, Professor Agar’s 
analogy between the supposition of atomic structure and his own 
conjecture is surely a far-fetched one. Moreover, the hypothesis 
involves complications which leave the facts of biological behavior 
no better explained than before its introduction. Thus, Professor 
Agar finds it necessary to assume, for each level of biological 
organization, a ‘‘Central Agent’’ endowed with powers of ‘‘per- 
ception’’; and each such agent is said to be related to its sub- 
agents by relations of ‘‘feeling the feelings’’ of the latter. This 
is hardly illuminating, especially since the sense of ‘‘feeling’’ when 
attributed to lower organisms and cells is left unspecified. The un- 
restricted analogical use of such terms is a fruitful source of con- 
fusion, and can easily mislead those who engage in the practice 
into supposing that ignorance is replaced by genuine knowledge 
simply through the introduction of a new label. The principle of 
continuity, to which Professor Agar frequently appeals (e.g., to 
justify the view that feelings of pain in a finger originate in the 
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finger and are transmitted to and re-felt by the Central Agent), 
can be a valuable heuristic guide; but it can also serve to justify 
almost any variety of fancy. It leads him to entertain the thesis 
that ‘‘we must ascribe consciousness to every living agent, such as 
a plant cell or a bacterium, and even (if the continuity of nature 
is not to be broken) to an electron.’’ Clearly, this type of argu- 
ment can sanction the attribution of any human trait to any part of 
the human body. But do we understand the processes of nature 
any better by adopting such a procedure? 


E. N. 


Entretiens sur Descartes. ALEXANDER Koyr&. New York and 
Paris: Brentano’s. 1944. 113 pp. 


After the last four years, one can hardly remain unmoved at the 
sight of the imprint ‘‘New York and Paris, 1944.’’ It adorns 
three introductory lectures delivered at the University of Cairo by 
Professor Koyré of the New School for Social Research as a part of 
the tercentenary celebration of the Discours de la Méthode in 1937. 
Descartes is portrayed as both the disciple and the foremost ad- 
versary of Montaigne, as the ardent craver of order who trans- 
formed the touchstone of doubt into a method of attaining certainty. 
Little is left today either of Descartes’ physics or his metaphysics 
save his ‘‘great discovery of the intellectual primacy of the in- 
finite.’’ His error lay in underestimating the richness of reality, 
which is more than mathematical or mechanical. 

H. A. L. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Giovanni Gentile was killed by unknown partisans in Florence 
last April. The unusual circumstances of his death, conflicting re- 
ports of which had been received, have just been confirmed by 
letters received from Italy. He had become increasingly critical 
of Fascism, though one of its early leaders, and it had been re- 
ported that he had broken openly with his party and that his death 
was due to Fascist or Nazi vengeance. It appears now that this 
story was not true. Professor Gentile was 69 years of age at the 
time of his assassination. 


Professor Jacques Maritain has been appointed French Am- 
bassador to the Vatican. He has consequently been obliged to 
drop his work at Columbia University where he has been visiting 
professor. 


Dr. Wayne A. R. Leys, chairman of the Department of Philoso- 
phy at Central Y. M. C. A. College in Chicago, has been appointed 
Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences at that college. 








